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book as an apology for absolutism. His preference is for another 
form of government, defined as " fixed " (not " fixed " in the politi- 
cian's sense) , in which the constitutional arrangements rest on general 
acceptance and the ablest men strive for political distinction without 
any thought of overthrowing them. It is only when " fixed " govern- 
ment breaks down, when it fails to attract the ablest men to its service 
and no longer commands sufficient authority, that the Darwinian prin- 
ciple once more asserts itself freely in a renewed struggle for suprem- 
acy. The apology for dictatorship is here, however, for those who 
wish to make use of it. The gospel of violence has found a new 
prophet, and one whose doctrine is more constructive than that of 
Georges Sorel. The " man on horseback " will make his appearance 
as a scientific phenomenon, a beneficent " antidote," an instrument 
in the hands of the higher law of social evolution. If anyone is bold 
enough to ask for his credentials, he will appeal from the old prophet 
to the new, from Rousseau to Taylor. 

E. M. Sait. 

The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By BROOKS Adams. 
Revised and enlarged edition. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1919.— vi, 534 pp. 

The only important difference in this new edition from the original 
form of this well-known work is a preface of 168 pages by the author. 
This will be a source of much joy to the judicious reader. It has but 
little discoverable relation to the body of the volume ; but nobody 
expects to find any obvious relation between what Mr. Adams writes 
from time to time and what has been written by him or by anybody 
else at any other time. He is a privileged character in the philosophy 
of history and of life in general. 

The first hundred pages of the new preface are devoted mainly to a 
character study of Moses. It will not to any great extent be substi- 
tuted in Sunday-schools and Chautauqua circles for the older inter- 
pretation of that distinguished historical character. The point of 
view of the author is distinctly modern, not to say futurist. A few of 
the salient points in the discussion may be interesting and suggestive. 

Summarily stated, Mr. Adams's thesis is that Moses invented 
Jehovah, the Ten Commandments and most other things in the 
history of the Children of Israel, for the purpose of gratifying his 
ambition, greed and lust for power. Like most men, Moses was of 
composite make-up ; probably few men have been more spectacularly 
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composite than he, as Adams depicts him. He was " the first great 
optimist," law-giver, idealist, religious prophet, visionary, political 
adventurer, keen and unscrupulous man of the world. The leading 
rdles in which his career is studied here are those of necromancer, 
scientist, statesman, priest, military commander. As a necromancer 
he was a fair success, having learned the trade from the Egyptian and 
Chaldaean experts. As scientist, he adopted the theory of a supreme 
energy which controlled all the affairs of life, and believed that he 
had discovered and could direct the action of this energy. His 
practical philosophy was like that of Benjamin Franklin — be virtuous 
and you will be happy, not in a future world, but right here in this. 
This scientific doctrine Moses combined with his necromancy and 
worked rather successfully. The passage of the Red Sea was the 
climax of his achievement in this respect. As statesman and as 
priest, Moses seems to impress Adams as clever and specious rather 
than great. As soldier he was beneath contempt. His Midianite 
father-in-law, Jethro, was the best adviser on civil and religious policy 
that Moses had; and Jethro's quitting the expedition through the 
wilderness was a grievous blow. Things went steadily to the bad after 
that. Joshua was a good military leader and helped Moses in manu- 
facturing the stone tables of the law ; but there was no civil capacity 
in this soldier, and he could not be depended on for general purposes. 
Aaron was venal beyond description, and only after Moses had made 
him head of the priesthood, with great wealth and distinction, did 
trouble between the brothers cease to imperil the whole expedition. 
Even then Moses was obliged ultimately to put Aaron to death on 
Mt. Hor. The sister Miriam gave Moses a lot of trouble also, and 
he had to discipline her by giving her the plague. When at last the 
Israelites were just on the verge of Canaan, and it appeared to the 
" general staff," Joshua and Caleb, that they were going to have a 
fight for possession, Moses's courage gave out entirely, and he turned 
the people back into the wilderness. Then he went up on Mt. Nebo 
and committed suicide. 

This ingenious and unconventional account of Moses and his 
achievements enables us, Mr. Adams thinks, to draw inferences touch- 
ing our own immediate future. He draws them in the remaining 68 
pages of the preface, the process involving a consideration of the 
later history of the Israelites, and of the Roman Empire, the Papacy, 
the Crusades, the Feudal System, the French Revolution, George 
Washington, English industrial and naval power, the rise of the 

rman empire and other more or less familiar incidents of history. 
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Moses is " connected up" with all these topics by Adams's doctrine 
of " vested interests." The Levitical priesthood was a vested inter- 
est ; so was the Roman Empire and the Roman Church and pretty 
much every other institution of importance in history. If the author's 
use of this term is somewhat loose , his general meaning when he uses 
it is not hard to perceive ; it signifies whatever results from the " lust 
for power and wealth." 

Along with the vested interest the "world movement of the eco- 
nomic centre of gravity" enables Mr. Adams to solve all his problems. 
The conclusion reached as to what is before us at the present time is 
important if correct. It is nothing else than war between Great 
Britain and the United States (page 162). 

A captious historical critic might easily find in this essay a few 
points on which to dissent from the author's views or question his 
statements of fact. But of course no one will actually do it, not 
even in respect to the statement on page 23 that Joseph settled his 
brethren and family " in the province of Gotham." This is at vari- 
ance with the hitherto accepted story ; but taken in connection with 
the well-kuown identity of the ten lost tribes with the Red Indians, 
it will enable Mr. Adams to develop a plausible explanation of the 
vested interests of the descendants of Joseph and his brethren in the 
City of New York to-day. Wm. A. Dunning. 

Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the 
Present Day. By Ernest Barker. Home University Library No. 
98. New York, Henry Holt and Company. — 256 pp. 

Many persons will find in this volume as useful, interesting and at- 
tractive a number as the series in which it appears can be expected to 
produce ; and very useful, interesting and attractive numbers have 
already appeared. 

An objective presentation of the political theories of the last thirty 
years requires a wide knowledge of both the literary and the practical 
aspects of politics during the period, as well as a special endowment 
of scientific poise for their evaluation. Mr. Barker meets these re- 
quirements perfectly. Those who are acquainted with his work in 
Greek political thought will not be surprised to find this the case. He 
furnishes another example of the cultivated Englishman whose thor- 
ough training in the classics of antiquity proves a particular qualifica- 
tion for dealing with contemporary political philosophy. 

To start "from Herbert Spencer" makes it necessary for Mr. 



